Andrew Violette’s Sonata for Unaccompanied Violin, in which an Aria is variously developed, 
elaborated, deconstructed and finally made whole again, was composed in October 2006. After 
the multitudinous complexities of Rave (available through iTunes, Amazon.com MP3 
Downloads or on Innova CD 674), Mr. Violette desired a respite, to “go back to basics,” to 
“investigate the single line.” This he has done, to singular effect, in the solo Violin Sonata. It is 
no less innovative a work than Rave, but where Rave smashed boundaries with great 
proclamatory force and drama, the Violin Sonata gently but firmly pushes back at 
expectations. It is a classically elegant piece, displaying a sophisticated sense for what is 
beautiful, and evincing an understated and refined persuasiveness. (By the way, this same 
“post-Rave” impulse to re-explore the single line led to the composition in late 2006 of two 
additional solo sonatas, one for cello, and the other for guitar. These are in the process of being 
recorded.) 


Salient Qualities of the Score 

The Violin Sonata shares certain essential qualities and characteristics with Mr. Violette’s 
other works. Mr. Violette is a composer who has from the beginning cultivated a uniquely 
personal style, which, though it has evolved over the years, has remained remarkably 
consistent in its voice. Whether, for example, he is utilizing serial techniques, modal harmony 
(see the program notes for Rave - http://innova.mu/notes/674.htm - for an introduction to Mr. 
Violette’s modes), permutational algorithms, or functional harmony, Mr. Violette’s musical 
gestures remain inimitably his. For those, then, who may be coming to this composer for the 
first time, here are some of the more important traits of his music: 


® An eclectic use of musical techniques within a coherent and highly individual 
sound-world — this includes the use of minimalist and process music techniques 
resulting in complex, non-repeating patterns and permutations. 


® An active fascination with the qualitative perception of musical events as they 
play out over time — for example, short, quick-changing events that may be 
experientially perceived as longer in duration than long, slow-changing events. 


® A signature use of the tritone interval as a thematic organizing principal and as a 
cadential figure; 


®  Parsimonious use of underlying thematic material that nevertheless generates a 
wealth of detail; 


® — A tendency for works to be self-referential or self-mirroring, though not in strictly 
symmetrical ways — an artful symmetry obtains. Widespread use is made of 
Fibonacci numbers, the Golden Section, and fractal geometry; 


& Music that is broadly and deeply rooted in Western musical traditions, but that 
extends and transforms those traditions in ways that hitherto might not be thought 
possible; thus, extremes of length and virtuosity are outgrowths of Mr. Violette’s 
affinities and aptitude for breaking boundaries. 


® A pioneering use of large-scale forms that engage the listener over long periods of 
time and yet provide a clear context for moment-to-moment audition. 


As one listens and listens again to Mr. Violette’s compositions, at least by this listener’s lights, 
one becomes more and more aware of the intimate link between variety and unity embodied in 
his pieces. At first hearing, the welter of detail combined with the unusual length (the Violin 
Sonata is close to two hours long) can disorient. One is walking in strange, yet, at the same 
time, strangely familiar woods. One feels one has been along a path before, but, looking 
around, the scenery is not quite as one remembers it. Major and minor triads, scales and 
arpeggios, seventh chords, diminished chords, and chromatic scales stand side by side with 
more unusually patterned scales, arpeggios and chords. Cadences occur, but not where or how 
one might initially expect. It is as if one has been asked suddenly to do math base 7 in one’s 
head. The numbers, symbols and operations are familiar but they don’t all carry the same 
meaning as what one has grown used to. 


In addition to the above general characteristics, the Violin Sonata is steeped heavily in the 
sonic possibilities of the violin. It could have been composed for no other instrument. It 
luxuriates in the violin’s vocal qualities, the sound of its open strings, its figurative capacity, 
and its uniquely spaced chords. 


The Violin Sonata’s closest spiritual cousins are Bach’s Sonatas and Partitas for solo violin. 
Like the Bach, Mr. Violette’s Sonata eschews pyrotechnics, opting rather for a classical 
restraint. Special effects such as pizzicato, sul ponticello, col legno, and harmonics are not 
indicated in the score. While the score does contain phrasings, dynamic marks are also absent. 
Also, like the Bach, Violette’s sonata makes prevailing use of the lower hand positions; good 
portions of the Violin Sonata are playable within 5" position or below. Yet, withal, the Violin 
Sonata is one of the most demanding works in the solo violin repertory. Its claim on the 
concentration of the performer is gargantuan. For nearly two hours, the music barely pauses. 
The ever-shifting patterns of figuration require constant attention. The stopped chords are 
particularly challenging to finger and to play in tune, especially in the three “Bells” sections. 


In much the same way as Bach’s solo Sonatas and Partitas, the Violette solo Sonata admits of 
innumerable interpretations. It is up to the performing violinist to prepare a performing edition, 
as Robert Uchida has done for this recording. 


The full score of the Violin Sonata, in the composer’s fair copy and in Robert Uchida’s 
performing edition, is included on this CD release. The listener is encouraged to explore them. 


Structural Arc 

For a composition to sustain itself for almost two hours, it must have a rock-solid structure and 
ample musical material. The Sonata for Unaccompanied Violin has both. Here we’ll look at the 
piece’s structure. The “Aria” section of these notes will focus on the musical material the 
Violin Sonata utilizes. 


The Violin Sonata is seven sections structured as an arch, as the diagram below shows. The 
Bells with Trills section is the keystone of the arch. On either side of Bells with Trills are three 
sections, arranged as mirror images of each other. On one side of Bells with Trills, starting at 
the beginning of the piece is: Aria, Bells, and Chaconne. At the far end of the sonata, starting 
at the end is: Aria da capo, Bells with Trills and Scales, and Variations on Aria. The Variations 
on Aria is the analogous section to the Chaconne; each varies aspects of the thematic material, 


but each comes at this material from different angles. The Bells with Trills and Scales section 


is analogous to the Bells section; each presents the theme ten times. The structure looks like 
this. 


Bells with Trills 


Variations 
Chaconne i 
on Aria 


Bells with trills 
and scales 


Aria da capo 


Another way to picture this structure is as an arch-shaped segment of a Fibonacci Spiral. 


Not only the whole sonata, but also individual sections of the sonata adhere to the same overall 
structure. 


There is also an arch-like structure operating with regard to how musical material is developed. 
The general tendency is for material first to be stated simply or in conformance with the Aria. 
Then the material becomes more complexly detailed and moves further away from being easily 
identified with the Aria (e.g., becomes deconstructed). Finally, there is a return to the 
simplicity of the Aria. This process is visible in all the major sections of the piece, as well as in 


the piece as a whole. It occurs within the Chaconne, it occurs over the three Bells sections plus 
the Aria da capo, and it occurs in the Variations on Aria section. 


Below is a more detailed, but still high-level overview of the Violin Sonata. 


Section Predominant | Number 
Sub-Section Tempo Time of Brief Description 
Signature(s) | Measures 
Aria Adagio 4/4 32 Played sul D 
Modified ternary form — 
A, A’, B (coda) 
Bells Andante con 4/4 40 10 varied statements of an 11 
forza (6+5) note theme. 
Chaconne 2=440r 3/4 68 17 variations on a four-note theme. 
(Opening : : 
segment) slower NB: Entire Chaconne is 334 
measures long; it includes 
Doubles, Trio, Triples and Trio). 
Doubles o=a 3/4 91 22 variations on a four-note theme. 
Chaconne is briefly recapped at 
end. 
Trio J=4 4/4 38 ABA ternary form. 
20 variations on a four-note theme. 
Triples J=«. 12/8, 36/16, 103 22 variations on a four-note theme. 
nes Theme is deconstructed then 
Chaconne is briefly reassembled 
and recapped. 
Trio o=a 4/4 34 17 variations on a four-note theme. 
sb Tempo I° 4/4 46 11 variations on the Bell theme. 
rills 
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Section Predominant | Number 
Sub-Section Tempo Time of Brief Description 
Signature(s) | Measures 
Variations on Some homages and a 
Aria deconstruction/reconstruction of 

the Aria. 

Variation | | Tempo primo 4/4 a2 Homage to Eugéne Ysaye, ina 
style reminiscent of the Trio. 

Variation 2 --- 4/4 32 Homage to Fritz Kreisler. 

Variation 3 --- 4/4 32 Homage to Béla Bartok. 
Played sul G. 

Variation 4 Allegro (ca. 12/8 169 A gigue-like deconstruction of the 

Doppio Tempo) Aria. 
Variation 5 Poco meno 12/8 135 A further deconstruction of the 
mosso Aria, also gigue-like, with octave 

displacements. 

Variation 6 Andante — 4/4 58 First an inversus then a retrograde 

Tempo primo reference to the Aria amidst 
ca. steady, “Bachian” sixteenth notes. 
Variation 7 | L'istesso Tempo 4/4 26 An Italianate variation, Verdi-like, 
then Lento with a tritone cadence. 
Bells with Tempo I° Variable 125 10 final variations on the Bell 
Trills and iN - iN theme that build on previous 
Scales 7 material and set the stage for a 
throughout return of the Aria. 
Aria da capo Adagio 4/4 32 Played sul D 

Modified ternary form — 
A, A’, B (coda) 


One should not get the impression from the above that the Violin Sonata is in any way rigid or 
static. It is, on the contrary, fluid and teeming. 


Overall, the Violin Sonata has a fractal feel. As the work progresses, and material resurfaces 
repeatedly, new layers of detail inherent in previous statements of that material are exposed, 
shedding light on what has come before, and setting the context for oncoming musical 
gestures. 


Signpost Motives 

One way the Violin Sonata helps listeners stay oriented is by the use of “signposts”. 
Throughout the sonata there are figures that remain constant or are highly recognizable, even if 
the surrounding material is undergoing significant elaboration. These figures help anchor the 
ear. Here are a few examples. 


The Aria has measures that repeat. Two in particular are measures 7 and 8. As will be seen, 
these reappear numerous times throughout the piece. 


Aria, measures 7 and 8 


Below is an example of a signpost motive from the Chaconne. This scale figure appears as is in 
the Chaconne, in Doubles and in Triples. 


Chaconne, Signpost Motive (measures 30, 99, and 227) 


Also from the Chaconne, this motive based on diminished chords appears (somewhat 
modified) three times. 


The arresting series of chords below appears in both occurrences of the Trio. 


Trio, Signpost Motive (measures 183-184 and 325-326) 


Core Material — The Aria 

The Aria, a D-majorish chorale-like melody played as much as possible on the D string, 
presents all the material that the sonata is derived from. Because the Aria is so integral to 
everything that comes later in the sonata, it is worth spending a little time looking at the Aria 
in more detail. Here is the score of the Aria. 


The Aria is an exemplar of the parsimonious use of musical material that is a hallmark of the 
entire sonata. It is, essentially, a variation on itself. The first 14 measures constitute the first 
part, Part A. The second 14 measures (measures 15-28), Part A’ (A prime), comprise a 
measure-by-measure variation of Part A, beginning at the tritone (G# vs. D). There is then a 
concluding four measure coda, Part B (measures, 29-32), constituting a scale-like figure that 


will return in many guises throughout the piece. Part B is based on the rhythms of the Aria’s 
first three measures. 


Even within this ternary arrangement, there is further parsimony. Notice that the following sets 
of measures are identical, or nearly so: 


[7-9, 11-13, 21-23, 25-27] 
[3-4, 17-18] 
[5-6, 19-20] 


Measures 7, 11 and 21 are identical to each other. Measure 25 is similar; it is higher by a 
whole step and its ending interval frames a perfect fifth, not a tritone, as is the case with the 
other three measures. As will be seen shortly, the fact that measures 25-27 are stated up a 
whole tone is inherent to the fabric of the musical material. 


Measures 10, 14, 24 and 28 act as “mini-codas” to their respective phrases. Notice, too, that 
measures 10 and 24 are also identical (octave displaced) capstones to their respective phrases. 
Octave displacements will recur numerous times later in the piece. 


Focusing now on the phrase structure of the Aria, Part A consists of two phrases, measures |- 
10 and measures 11-14. Drilling down further, the first phrase has two sub-units: measure 1-6 
and measures 7-10. Likewise, Part A’ comprises two phrases, measures 15-24 and measures 
25-28. As with Part A, in Part A’, measures 15-20 and measures 21-24 constitute sub-phrases. 
Thus, Parts A and A’, like the Aria itself, each have a ternary structure. Part B, the coda, is a 
single upward rising phrase comprising four measures, measures 29-32. 


Before leaving the Aria, it is worthwhile spending a little time looking at its pitch class content 
and how it relates to phrase structure and the acoustical properties of the violin. 


One question that the Violin Sonata provides an answer to is: How can one reconcile music 
that is tritone-based and still take advantage of the violin’s natural acoustic properties based on 


being tuned in perfect fifths? 


Taking the Aria as a whole, it is based on the following set of eight pitch classes: 


oO eo 
Note that this set consists of the first four notes of a whole tone scale, which spans a tritone, 
transposed up a perfect fifth. In addition to providing ample opportunities for use of the 
intervals of the fifth and the tritone, this collection of pitches is an all-interval set. This set, and 
the various transpositions, operations and permutations that can be performed on it, gives Mr. 
Violette access to the robust collection of tonal-sounding and non-tonal sounding musical 
content that informs the entire piece. For example: 


Major-sounding 


r 
fon WT 0 ee ee 2 
a a ae 


Chromatic 


Non-tonal and tonal sounding (from the Bells section) 


In addition to chords, arpeggios, scales, etc. that can be produced directly using the pitches in 
the set, each individual pitch in the set can be used to generate chords, arpeggios, and scales 
based on it. For example, here is a statement of the set in which each note generates a major 
triad: 


fe ee e—=*> o_o HB rere RB 
So ea *¢y—__w ow $$ —__i# 4e5-___"') « 


This particular technique results in many and interesting new sound combinations based on the 
set. 


The Aria does not introduce all eight pitches at once. In Part A (measures 1-14), 7 of the 8 
pitches enter (all except the G-natural). In a traditional tonal setting, these seven pitches would 


be interpreted as the notes of an A major scale. In Part A’ all 8 pitches are used, but only in 
measures 15-20. Specifically, the G-natural enters in measure 18. Then, gradually, the number 
of pitches is reduced to 7 in measures 21-24 (the G-natural is omitted), and 6 in measures 25- 
28 (the G-natural and the C# are omitted). Only in the coda (measures 29-32) are all 8 pitches 
stated again. 


The Aria leads directly to the next section, Bells, without pause. 


Bells 

The Bells motive is derived from a rhythmically augmented version of measure 14 from the 
Aria. The Bells motive is 11 notes long (6+5). Note that the G# in the Aria has been flattened 
to G-natural, emphasizing the tritone interval (C#-G). Later, the Bells motive will transform to 
form the Ground of the Chaconne. 


Measure 14 from the Aria 


Bells Motive 


The violin initially intones the Bells motive in (mostly) double-stopped unisons. There are 10 
statements of the Bells motive in all, each one voiced and harmonized differently. 


Bells follows a similar trajectory — simplicity > complexity > changed simplicity — as the 
piece as a whole. The initial and final statements of the Bells motives are in unison. In 
between, the harmonizations become more chromatic and denser, reaching four parts. This 
pattern will continue in the Bells with Trills and the Bells with Trills and Scales sections. 
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Chaconne 
The Chaconne is based on a four-note ground taken from Bells (and explicit in the pitch class 
set shown above) 


Sometimes the C# is spelled Db, as, for example, when chords reminiscent of Db major or Bb 
minor are being used. 


The Chaconne’s five segments shape themselves as an arch, fractally mirroring the piece as a 
whole. Notice, too, that the number of variations each segment contains is also mirrored. 


Trio 
(20 variations) 


Doubles Triples 
(22 variations) (22 variations) 


Trio 
(17 variations) 


Chaconne 
(17 variations) 


In overview, the music becomes increasingly more elaborate through the Chaconne and 
Doubles. The Trio is a relative island of repose, in which ornamentation is stripped away. This 
opens the door to the Triples section, in which the Chaconne is stretched almost out of 
recognition. But, at the conclusion of Triples, a familiar signpost snaps back into view, a 
variation that is a recap of the Chaconne’s opening. The concluding Trio offers a final set of 
variations that are compressed in time (the ground moves approximately one and a half times 
as fast as in the opening of the Chaconne). The Chaconne section ends with a beautifully 
conceived trilled cadence that presages the ensuing Bells with Trills. 


Throughout the Chaconne there is an almost constant series of allusions to the Aria. There are 
few exact quotations but key intervals (sometimes displaced by octaves), rhythms and contours 
of phrase emerge to cue the memory. It is as if the Aria is being slowly deconstructed within 
the highly structured world of a chaconne. For instance, note the similarity of these four beats 
from variation 2 to measure 7 from the Aria. 
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Chaconne — Variation 2 (excerpt) 


There is also the occasional tip of the hat to J.S. Bach. 


Bach Chaconne 


In the Chaconne’s opening segment, the four-note ground can be heard one note per measure, 
though not always in the bass. The music that plays over the ground does not always match the 
four measure period. Thus, similar figures that return do not necessarily return over the same 
ground note. For example, these two sets of two measures containing similar melodic material 
featuring slides, the first from variation 1 and the second from variation 8, appear over the 
second and third ground notes (B and A), and over the third and fourth ground notes (A and 
G), respectively. 


Chaconne — Measures 2 and 3 
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Chaconne — Measures 31 and 32 


By the same token, new sub-sections can end and begin while the ground is completing a 
cycle. Here, for example, the new dotted rhythm is introduced starting on the second note of 
the ground. 


Chaconne — Variation 11, measures 41-43 


Mr. Violette’s employment of shifting patterns of overlapping musical boundaries contributes 
to the seamless quality of the writing; each variation naturally just flows into the next. 


Variation 13 is notable in that its sixteenth note diminished chords stand out from the 
surrounding strong dotted rhythm music. This sixteenth note diminished chord figuration is an 
important signpost. The fact that the ear registers this variation as something unexpected sets 
up a tension that will be developed later, in Doubles and in Triples. Variation 13 figuration will 
return again, varied, of course, as variation 17, just prior to the beginning of the Doubles sub- 
section. 


Chaconne — Variation 13 (measures 49-52) 


One more attribute to note before we move on. Even this early in the piece, trill-like figures 
(triplet shakes) and scales begin to appear that will reappear, greatly amplified, in the Bells 
with Trills, and the Bells with Trills and Scales sections. 
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Chaconne — Measures 5 and 30 


The coherence of the large-scale form of the sonata is to some degree dependent upon the 
gradual but accelerating accrual of details such as these. 


Doubles 

As one might expect from the name, Doubles starts off as a “gussied up” set of variations on 
the variations in the Chaconne. It is the A’ to the Chaconne’s A. There is at first a one-to-one 
correspondence between variations. Here is an excerpt of variation | and its double. 


Chaconne — Variation 1, measures 2-4 


Doubles is bisected at variation 11 whose first half, strikingly, is spare, devoid of elaboration 
and has a cadential quality. The ornamentation resumes in the variation’s last two measures. 
Like variation 11 of the Chaconne (see above), this variation 11 has two distinct characters. 
Listeners will encounter the material from the Doubles variation 11 again at the close of 
Doubles. 
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Doubles — Variation 11 


At variation 13, Doubles starts to veer away from exactly corresponding to the Chaconne. 
Recall that variation 13 is the variation of the Chaconne where it departed from expectations 
by shifting from a strong dotted rhythm to steady sixteenth notes. Here, in Doubles variation 


13, instead of a variation consisting of steady diminished chord sixteenth notes, a strong dotted 
rhythm variation appears. Not only this, but diminished chords now play a minor role. The 


tension that had been set up in variation 13 of the Chaconne is being prolonged by variation 13 


of Doubles. 


The last six variations of Doubles (variations 17 to 22) move toward an implied cadence in A 


major to conclude this sub 


section. More and more, major and minor chords come to dominate 


the texture. Whereas variation 17 of the Chaconne was entirely composed of diminished 


chords, variation 17 of Doubles is composed entirely of minor mode scales: 


Chaconne — Variation 17 (leading to Doubles) 


Doubles — Variation 17 
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Doubles closes with a brief recap of the opening Chaconne followed by variation 22, a longer, 
more cadenced version of Doubles variation 11. The melodic highpoint of variation 22 is a 
tritone lower than in variation 11, contributing to a sense of winding down in preparation for 
the Trio. Doubles concludes coming to rest on an implied A major harmony. It is important to 
note that the last pitch of Doubles, a C#, is also the first pitch of the continuing ground in the 
succeeding Trio. Thus, the movements really are overlapping. 


Doubles — Variation 22 


nis a oe a on ae or ee 4 
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Trio 
The Trio is in standard ternary (ABA) form, and consists of 20 variations over the four-note 


ground (C#, B, A, G). The first 6 variations and the last 6 variations constitute “A”. Variations 
7 through 14 comprise “B”. 


The Trio seems to move more slowly than the Chaconne or Doubles. No note has a duration 
shorter than an eight note. The four-note ground, however is moving more quickly than in the 
preceding movements — half notes versus dotted half notes. 


The Trio is reminiscent of the Aria but also looks ahead to variations | and 3 in the Variations 
on Aria section. For example, compare the first measures of the Aria and Trio: 


Aria Trio 


Now compare these two sets of measures from the Trio with variations | and 3 from Variations 
on Aria: 


Trio, Measure 160 Variations on Aria, Variation 1, Measure 15 


Variations on Aria, Variation 3, Measures 1-3 


The Trio develops (there were hints earlier in the Chaconne and Doubles) a chromatic element 
in the Aria’s melody. 


Trio — Measure 165 


The Trio’s “B” section is itself an embedded set of variations, and can be seen as a fractal 
microcosm of the Aria and Bells sections. Just as in the Aria, where a monophonic melody is 
presented and then harmonized in Bells, here, the same happens. The melody, which is an 
intervallically compressed, chromatic version of the opening of the Aria, but also preserves the 
Chaconne’s four-note ground, is presented in measures 171-174. It is then harmonized, first in 
two parts, and then in three parts. Next, the melody is replayed monophonically with octave 
displacements. Finally, what seems like the beginning of another monophonic statement (the 
C#, D and D# at the end of measure 186) is really the pick-up to the recap of the Trio’s “A” 
section as well as the beginning of the next variation on the four-note ground. 
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Trio, “B” section — measures 171-186 
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Opening 


time. Triples and Doubles share the same number of variations, 22. Below are examples of 


Like Doubles, Triples revisits the Chaconne, but with even more embellishment, and in triple 
how the same material is treated in the Chaconne, in Doubles, and in Triples. 


Chaconne — Opening 


Triples 
Doubles — 
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Triples — Opening 


the 


note that the trill that appears above in the opening of Triples is 
first time that a long trill has appeared in the piece. It is a harbinger of Bells with Trills, in 


(It is an interesting side 


which the trill (a short trill in this case) will be amplified to fill a large part of the acoustical 


space.) 
Triples variations | through 12 more or less adhere to this strategy: state (in the Chaconne), 


vary and embellish (in Doubles), and vary and embellish even more (in Triples). Variation 13, 
In Triples, the diminished chords return, releasing the tension and restoring the expectations 


which has played a pivotal role in the Chaconne and in Doubles, also plays a pivotal role here. 
that had been set in the Chaconne and Doubles. 


Triples — Variation 13, measures 246-249 
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Notice the permutations above, typical of the pattern-making in Mr. Violette’s music; each 
individual diminished broken chord is different from its immediate neighbor. 


Now that a certain amount of tension has been released, it’s time to build up some new tension. 
Triples variations 14 through 19 form a unit. Here, the Chaconne reaches the high point of 
being deconstructed. The ground continues but, in another sense, the ground has been pulled 
from under our feet. The ground does continue, but not always in four-measure increments (for 
example, variation 17 is nine measures long, not four). Our expectations, though, after all this 
time of relatively steady underlying changes, are now without an anchor. The writing employs 
an insistent use of alternating sixteenth and thirty-second notes. The pitch patterns undergo 
constant permutation, including octave displacements. This sub-section is somewhat akin to 
Mr. Violette’s “colorfield” form, in which a single texture (color) gradually changes. The ear 
begins to lose itself in the permutations. Subjective time alters. This listener experiences time 
as slowing; that is, it seems to me that less time has passed than the clock would indicate. Here 
is an example of variation 18 plus the beginning of variation 19. 


Triples — Variations 18 and 19 (excerpt) 


Variations 14 through 19 end as suddenly as they began. Without segue, variations 20 through 
22 constitute another varied recap of the Chaconne with a beautiful falling half-step cadence in 
variation 22. This variation is interesting also because the four-note ground is compressed into 
two measures (measures 298 and 299) by being turned into two sets of major thirds (A/C# and 
G/B). 
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Triples — Variations 20-22 (conclusion) 
(/2¢) _ 


Trio 

The Chaconne’s concluding Trio has 17 variations, the same number as the opening Chaconne, 
rather than the 20 variations of the earlier Trio. Like the earlier Trio though, this Trio is in 
ternary, ABA, form. The “A” sections, this time, are not identical, though do contain the same 
number of variations (6). This Trio begins with new material, again though, rhythmically and 
intervallically recalling the Aria: 


Aria, measures 1 and 8 


Notice too, the shapely elegance of the opening Trio phrases (measure 1) in which the melodic 
elements are inversions of each other. 


The Trio’s “B” section (variations 7 through 14) is based on the same material as before. But 
each variation is further embellished. It bears a similar relationship to the earlier Trio’s “B” 
section as Triples does to the opening Chaconne. The melody is now harmonized in parallel 
tritones rather than presented monophonically. 
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Trio — Variations 7 and 8 (first occurrence) 


Here are variations 11 and 12: 


Trio — Variations 11 and 12 (first occurrence) 
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Variations 11 and 12 (second occurrence) 


Trio — 


As has happened in every part of the Chaconne, variation 13 is a standout here as well. It 


remains unchanged from the earlier Trio, acting as a signpost to let the ear know, “Ah, this is 


where | am.” 


Trio — Variation | 


section is shortened to three variations (from six). It does restate 


section material 


“descending chromatic element 


A” 


Ss 


The recap of the Trio’ 


the earlier Trio 
Trio as the 


somewhat varied. What was referred to in the earlier 
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has been omitted this time. 


99 
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The Trio (and the complete Chaconne section) now comes to a close. The last variation harks 
back to the last phrase of the Aria. It is an ascending scale figure heading toward an A. In the 
Aria, the phrase reaches the A. The Trio concludes with a similar ascending figure, but it never 
reaches the A. It fades to nothingness on a G# trill, leaving the listener suspended until the next 
the next section, Bells with Trills, begins. 


Aria conclusion 


Bells with Trills 

Bells with Trills continues the development of the material from Bells, which had been 
interrupted by the Chaconne. The Variations on Aria section will again interrupt this 
developmental process, which will again resume in Bells with Trills and Scales. 


Bells with Trills comprises 11 statements (variations) of the eleven-note Bells motive with 
intercalated trill-like (three-note mordent-like “shakes”) passages. As in Bells, each statement 
of the Bells motive is harmonized differently, and differently from how the motive was 
harmonized in Bells. 


Initially the trills outline pure A major/Eb major tritone-opposed harmony. Gradually, the trills 
become more chromatically saturated, drawing from an increasing number of chords generated 
from the pitch class set. For example, in variation 9, trills are based on the following separated- 
by-tritones chords: 


Db, G, Eb, A, F, B 


Notice, too, that these tritones are separated by whole steps, suggesting the Chaconne ground, 
and, more fundamentally, the underlying pitch class set. 


The length of the trill passages follows a repeating cycle congruent with the eleven-note Bell 
motive chords. Counting a trill as a group of three triplet 32" notes, the number of trill groups 


following each of the eleven Bell motive chords: 


[Spe De hele dy oeos05 le dD), 
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Beginning in measure 4, and as if in anticipation of Bells with Trills and Scales, non-trill 
passages begin to insinuate themselves. You can see an example in variation 1, below. These 
non-trill passages return roughly every fourth measure. They emerge in measures 4, 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24, 37, 38 and 39. 


The trills between harmonizations become less continuous after variation 10. (Recall that there 
are only ten statements of the Bell motive in the Bells section.) 


Bells with Trills adds an eleventh variation as a coda, the most chromatic of all, but ending in 
an A major scale flourish to conclude the movement. This A major scale will be remembered 
(by this listener at least) later, at the end of Bells with Trills and Scales. 


Here is the opening variation of Bells with Trills. Notice the A/Eb tritone-based figuration. 


Bells with Trills — Variation 1 


Here is variation 9, with tritone-tinged chromaticism; that is, the chords outlined by the trill 
figures are a tritone removed from the chord immediately following: Db/G, Eb/A, F/B, G/Db, 
B/F, G/Db, B/F, Db/G, etc. 
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Bells with Trills — Variation 9 


Here is variation 11, the fully chromatic coda to this section. The downward A major arpeggio 


at the start of measure 46 will make a brief appearance in the next section, Variations on Aria, 


in Variation 2. 
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for example in Rave and in 


2 


Bells with Trills — Variation 11 


The process in which a piece (or section of a piece) becomes increasingly chromatically 


saturated has been used by Mr. Violette before in different settings 


Piano Sonata 3 (available through iTunes 


Amazon.com MP3 Downloads or on Innova CD 


os 


641). The example from the conclusion of Piano Sonata 3 is particularly striking. After 
building up great masses of accreted sound, the pianist plays a furious passage in which every 
note on the piano keyboard is sounded. The context is different here in the Violin Sonata, but 


they share a common evolutionary heritage. 


Variations on Aria 


The seven variations in this section follow the same general pattern as the other sections and 
section-groups in the Violin Sonata. As the variations progress, the Aria becomes more and 
more deconstructed, in this case, in variations 4 and 5. Then the Aria is reassembled in 
modified form, in variations 6 and 7. The approach toward variation in this section is more 
focused on the entire melody of the Aria. In the Chaconne, by contrast, the focus is more on 
the development of the Aria’s structural elements. 


Variation 1 

With Variation 1, it is as if the Aria is beginning again. The Aria melody is intact — all 32 
measures. The violin plays the melody transposed up a fourth, in G. The Aria is harmonized 
beautifully, mostly in sixths, and this highlights the melody’s chorale-like qualities. This 
variation suggests the sound of the writing in the Chaconne’s Trio. Because this variation is 
reminiscent of the suave polish of the great Belgian violinist-composer, Eugéne Ysaye, it is an 
untitled homage to him. 


Variations on Aria — Variation 1 (measures 1-5) 


Variation 2 

Variation 2 captures the lustrous, earthy playing style of the Austrian violinist-composer, Fritz 
Kreisler, and is an homage to him. As in the previous variation, Variation 2 follows the melody 
of the Aria closely and keeps to the same 32 measures. The writing is highly embellished but 
hews to the contours of the Aria melody. Here is the opening. 
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Variations on Aria — Variation 2 (measures 1-7) 
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The embellishments bring to mind the writing from Doubles and Triples. Note, though, 
measure 7, where the unadorned melody suddenly breaks through. This is another example of 
the signpost measures that help keep us aware of where we are in the immediate surroundings 
and connect us with the beginning Aria. Measure 7, along with measures 11, 21 and 25 are 
stated plainly in Variation 2, just as they are in the Aria. 


Variation 3 

Even though Variation 3, like the Aria, has 32 measures, it marks the beginning of the 
deconstruction of the Aria. Played on the G string, Variation 3 explores a Bartokian, gypsy- 
scaled side to the Aria. Variation 3 sticks fairly close to the rhythmic features of the Aria 
melody. But, like the “B” section of the Trio, the intervals are compressed into a tightly 
chromatic space that emphasizes the tritone, in this variation, via portamento slides. 


Variations on Aria — Variation 3 (measures 1-10) 
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Variations 4 and 5 

Variations 4 and 5 continue with the deconstruction of the Aria, and represent the farthest point 
away from the Aria in the sonata. Like Triples (which contains the most “deconstructed” part 
of the Chaconne), Variations 4 and 5 are in triple time, but a fast, gigue-like triple time. 
Figuration is light and airy, which gives these variations an elfin quality. In these variations, 
the Aria has been cooked down to its constituent melodic intervals. These sets of intervals are 
permuted and developed to yield the figuration and cadences we hear. 


Variations 4 and 5 are mostly about figuration and cadences. The continuity of melodic line of 
the Aria becomes a distant memory. The cadences happen not at all where or how one might 
expect; they seemingly come out of the blue. Fragments of the Aria tune do appear, much 
transformed, usually in sequences of dotted whole notes. 


Variation 4 begins in mid-stream with a Bb/G major sixth, as if a cadence in Eb had just 
occurred. The Eb figure, a rhythmic diminution of the Aria’s first three beats, and preserving 
the intervals of those three beats (ascending major third, major second, half step), occurs after 
the sixth is played. 


Variations on Aria — Variation 4 (opening) 


Below you can see examples of cadences in B (measure 9), Db (measure 11), and G (measure 
13) 
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Variations on Aria — Variation 4 


Variation 4 concludes with what sounds like a cadence on Bb, but then actually cadences in E, 


a tritone away. 


Variations on Aria — Variation 4 (conclusion) 


to the mix. It 


? 


such as octave displacement 


? 


adds further permutational techniques 


Variation 5 


starts off like Variation 4, but then swerves off in another direction. 
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Variations on Aria — Variation 5 (opening) 


Variation 5 concludes first with a reference to the signpost measure 7 from the Aria (measures 


124 and 125 below). Then 


5th 


in measure 126, there is the barest hint to the key intervals: perfect 
129 suggest, with octave displacements, the Aria’s closing upward 


? 


tritone. Measures 127- 


’ 


scale. Before the final tritone cadence on D in measures 132 through 135, there is, in measures 
130 and 131, a sequence of minor-sounding arpeggios that recollects this passage near the end 


of Doubles. 


Chaconne — Doubles (measures 145-148) 
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Variations on Aria — Variation 5 (conclusion) 


The next two variations put the Aria back together, but not quite. 


Variation 6 (Inversus/Retrograde) 

In this variation, the Aria gets turned upside down and spliced tail end to midsection. Amidst 
the steady, beautifully harmonizing, Bachian sixteenth notes are first, an inversion of the Aria 
theme starting at the beginning of the Aria, and then a retrograde inversion starting at the end 
of the Aria. Measure 27 of the variation is the mirror point where the retrograde inversion 
starts. The inversion and retrograde inversions are fairly, but not rigidly, strict throughout. The 
inversion is at the octave, which means that the inversion and the Aria melody coincide on 
pitches at unisons, octaves and tritones. The retrograde inversion is at the interval of a 16", 
which is the same as if it were at the interval of a 9" but displaced up a further octave. Use of 
this interval for the retrograde inversion results in the melodic high point of the Aria, two A’s 
above middle C, being the same note as the melodic high point of the retrograde inversion. 


Here are the first 12 bars of Variation 6, where the inversion of the Aria melody begins. 
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Variations on Aria — Variation 6 (Inversus), measures 1-12 


Extracting the underlying (inverted) melody from the surrounding sixteenth notes, one obtains: 


which can be compared with the first 12 bars of the Aria. 


Aria, measures 1-12 


Here are the first 12 measures of the Retrograde, measures 27 to 38. 
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Variations on Aria — Variation 6 (Retrograde), measures 27-38 _ 


Extracting the underlying (retrograde inverted) melody from the surrounding sixteenth notes, 


one obtains: 
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which can be compared with the last 12 bars of the Aria. (Remember to read the Aria measures 


backward 


starting at the end.) 


? 
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Aria, measures 21-32 


Variation 6 winds down on a perfect fifth and an octave. 


Variation 7 

If Variation 6 splices the Aria back on itself, Variation 7 is a cut and paste. The Aria is 
reassembled but not using the original measure order. Instead, measures from the Aria are 
varied then assembled in a new order. Soundwise, Variation 7 is very vocal in tone, almost 
operatic, with a minor key feel. It is kin to Variation 1, the Trio, and the Aria itself. Like the 
Trio that concludes the Chaconne, Variation 7, which concludes the Variations on Aria section, 
has fewer measures than the Aria — 26 measures as compared with 32. 


Here are the first 10 measures of Variation 7: 


Variations on Aria — Variation 7 (measures 1-10) 


Measures | to 3 are derived from measures 15 to 17 of the Aria: 


Aria, measures 15-17 


Measures 4 through 6 of Variation 7 are derived from measure 4 and a retrograde of the first 
half of measure 5 from the Aria. Note too, that measures 5 and 6 in Variation 7 contain a 
reference (C, Bb, Ab, G) to the four-note Chaconne ground. This is significant because the 
Chaconne ground is related to the Bell motive, and the bells are soon to be heard. 


Bie 


Aria, measures 4-5 


Measures 7 through 10 of Variation 7 are derived from measures 7, 8, 13 and 14 from the Aria. 


Aria, measures 7-8, 13-14 


A tritone cadence leading to G closes the variation. Then there is one more measure — gently 
ascending tritones cadencing on a suspended C#. 


Variations on Aria — Variation 7 (conclusion) 


Bells with Trills and Scales 

Bells with Trills and Scales is the culmination and the most overtly virtuosic section of the 
Violin Sonata. It has all the executive difficulty of Bells with Trills plus an increasing-in- 
length pattern of scale passages. There are ten statements of the Bell motive, in line with the 
number of statements from the first Bells section. As before, all the harmonizations are unique; 
none are exactly the same across all three Bells sections. 


The trill-like passages in Bells with Trills and Scales are the inversion of the trills in Bells with 
Trills. Even when not an exact inversion, the trill group in Bells with Trills is a lower note trill 


while the trill in Bells with Trills and Scales is an upper note trill. 


Bells with Trills and Scales 
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However, the pattern of the number of groups of three triplet 32" note trills per each of the 
eleven Bell motive chords is identical between sections: 


is Fas Pes Fa a es Poa Prt oo ae P| P 


The number of groups of scale passages (three triplet 32! notes per group) associated with 
each Bell motive chord, however, is a non-repeating pattern. Gradually, though, the scales 
overtake the trills and the Bell chords until there is nothing but scales. This non-repeating scale 
pattern results in a meter that changes with almost every bar. However long the scale is, 
though, its final note acts as a leading tone to the Bell motive note in the subsequent Bell 
chord. The following table displays the scale group pattern for each variation. 


Bell Motive Statement (variation) Number of Scale Groups 

Number per Bell Chord 
1 [4,3,3,2,7,5, 3,5,0,0,24] 
2 [4,4,3,5,4,0, 2,4,2,0,16] 
es) [2,3,1,0,0,16, 0,0,0,0,24] 
4 [2,2,4,8,8,4, 5,2,2,7,0] 
5 [5,3,3,1,1,3, 0,1,2,9,16] 
6 [2,0,0,2,0,12, 2,2,0,0,12] 
7 [0,2,2,1,2,5, 1,2,3,2,28] 
8 [0,0,4,0,0,4, 2,0,2,0,44] 
9 [1,1,3,3,8,8, 2,1,1,0,52] 
10 [0,2,6,0,3,5, 2,3,3,0,76] 


Generally, the longer the scale passage, the more different key areas are introduced. This is 
somewhat akin to the chromatic saturation that takes place in Bells with Trills. The example 
below, from variation 9, shows scales reflecting the following major keys: A, Bb, B, G, C, D, 
E, and Ab. It is worth noting that, even in this excerpt, six of eight key notes — Ab, Bb, C, D, G 
and A — belong to a simple transposition up a half step of the sonata’s pitch class set. 
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Bells with Trills and Scales (excerpt from variation 9) 
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The final scale passage, coming after an octave “A” Bell chord and trills that outline 
diminished chords on G# and A, is 228 notes long in total, with 108 notes of pure A major 
preceded by 12 notes of tritone-related Eb major. The A major scales remind this listener of 
the concluding phrase of the Aria, a much slowed down A major scale. The section culminates 
on a high “A”. one octave above the highest note in the Aria. This high “A” is the highest note 
played in the sonata. 
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Bells with Trills and Scales (excerpt from variation 10) 
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Auer da Ca gd . 


The return of the Aria has been prepared. 


Aria da capo 

We have traveled a long distance since the opening Aria. It sounds the same but we are not the 
same. We have come to know the Aria in myriad ways, and have been shown the abundance of 
possibilities that lies within it. In the end, the Sonata for Unaccompanied Violin, like the 
Baroque da capo aria form on which it is based, can be thought of simply as a gigantic ternary 
form (with many embedded other ternary forms); that is, an Aria, an Aria repeated, and an 
elaborately wrought, complexly developed “B” section in the middle. 


Concluding Thoughts 
It is hoped that this highly incomplete descriptive analysis will help accelerate the appreciation 
of this remarkable sonata, and Mr. Violette’s music generally. 


The notion that music is numbers made audible has been stated in many forms since medieval 
times. But music is also a “sounding art”, dependent on the aesthetic choices that composers 
make (and don’t make). Ultimately these choices have a certain mystery about them, no matter 
how clear the math may be. It is out of these mysteries that sometimes great works of art are 


born. 
© Bruce Posner 2008 
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